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The Last Will 


By W. R. Rose 


OLN MITCHELL called his stenog- 
J rapher. Without looking up from the 
paper he was reading he said: “You 
nay go, Miss Morris.” 

The young woman turned to the clock 
with a murmur of surprise, as it was not 
quite 4:30. But she quietly put on her 
hat and with a murmured good-night left 
the room. John Mitchell fell into deep 
thought. ‘There was a girl who was not 
only sensible, but showed every sign of 
discretion. “Now, if my boy, Jim, had 
set his heart upon a girl like that, I 
might be different.” 

“Jim never was confidential with me,” 
he grumbled. “Perhaps I never invited 
his confidence. But now he has disobeyed 
my direct command, and that can’t be 
overlooked. Jim Mitchell has disobeyed 
me to his bitter cost. He has given up 
Let him 
stand by the consequence. Who is this 


his father for a pretty face. 


girl, | wonder, who has so captivated 
him?” 

Taking an envelope from his desk he 
took from it a much folded paper. Over 
this he ran his eyes carefully, then folded 
it again and put it away. 

“No doubt they trapped him into the 
marriage,’ he continued. “I suppose 
they figured upon getting a rich man’s 
son, but they will find out that they have 
been fooled. ‘Father,’ he said, ‘I am to 
Will you 


I turned on my 


be married tomorrow night. 
come to the wedding?’ 


heel. Then | looked back. ‘You know 
the price you may pay,’ | said. ‘Yes, 
father,’ he replied, with his head high 
up, ‘I know.” And then he asked me for 
my blessing. I'll cut him off without a 
dollar. That will take the veneer off 
love’s young dream. I'll draw up a new 
will tonight and have it signed before | 
go to sleep. And just to let him know 
how foolish he has been I'll write him a 
letter—a letter he can show to his new 
relatives. ‘That's the thing, the letter.” 

He bent down with his head upon his 
hand and his eyes upon the paper. <A 
rustle of skirts at the doorway drew his 
attention. He did not look up. It was 
a way he had. 

“Ah, Miss Morris,” he said. “Back 
again?” He had quite forgotten that he 
had sent her home. The young girl in 
the doorway did not answer. Her bright 
eyes fixed upon the old man. She ex 
pected him to look up. If he had done 
so he would have seen a charming vision, 
for she was a pretty girl, graceful and 
dainty from the crown of her hat to the 
tips of her shoes. 

“Just in time,” he added. “I want you 
to take a letter before you go.” He 
paused, and the young girl, as if seized 
with a sudden fancy quietly stepped into 
the room and seated herself at the type- 
writer. 

“You have been with us so long, Miss 


Morris: that we view vou almost as a 
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confidential secretary,” the old man can- 
tinued. “Besides, this will be public 
property very soon. I am going to write 
to my son. He married last night with- 
out my consent, and I am going to tell 
him that I wash my hands of him and 
his; that tonight I change my will and 
leave him one dollar. Are you ready?” 

The girl at the typewriter gave the 
instrument a preliminary click or two. 

“James Mitchell,” began the old man, 
“as you have seen fit to disobey me, to 
cast my fatherly wishes in my teeth, I de- 
sire you to know that I have no wish to 
hold further communication with you. 
While I cherish the impression that you 
were lured into this unhappy marriage—” 

The typewriter stopped. 

“Unhappy marriage,” the old man re- 
peated, and the clicking recommenced, 
“yet I cannot accept this as any excuse 
for your undutiful conduct. Tonight I 
change my will, and you may rest as- 
sured that your name will be passed over 
with the smallest possible financial con- 
sideration. I prefer to have you under- 
stand this here and now. It will pre- 
vent you and your new friends from 
cherishing any false hopes. This is all I 
have to say, and no reply will be expected. 

“JoHN MircHece.” 

The young girl drew the sheet from 
the machine and, bringing it forward, 
laid it on the old man’s desk. John 
glanced through it. “A beautiful copy.” 
he said, and carefully folded it. Then he 
placed it in an envelope and dipped a pen 
in ink. 

*“T do not know his address,” he said, 
and he knit his brows. 

“If you have no objection,” she quietly 
said, “I will deliver it to him in person.” 

The old man looked up at the fair face 


bending over him. 
“Why. who are you?” he cried. 


“Il am Alice Mitchell,” said the young 
girl. 

“Mitchell!” repeated the old man, as 
if thought and words were dissevered. 
“M—my son’s wife! And what . 
but the ugly words would not come. 
Somehow those gentle eyes and the dig- 
nied bearing of the young girl before 
him forbade any evil speech. “Will you 
be seated?” he lamely added. 

“Thank you, no,” said the girl. “I 
have but a few words to say and they 
will not detain you long.” His gaze fell 
to the letter and the will and a sarcastic 
smile showed on his lips. “No, no,” the 
girl quickly added, “ ’tis not that. I have 
not come to plead. You are quite wrong 
to imagine such a thing. And you are 
quite wrong, too, to insult me as you did 
in that letter.” 

He looked up again quickly. There 
were tears in the gentle eyes. And there 
was a glint of fire in them, too. “You in- 
sulted me, and you insulted my dear 
father. I have no mother.” She paused 
a moment. “When you insinuated that 
my father was mercenary in this matter 
you did him a cruel wrong. He was bit- 
terly opposed to our marrying without 
your consent. I disobeyed my father, 
too. But it was not for your money. 
This letter will bring us no surprise.” 

The old man dropped his eyes beneath 
her reproachful gaze. 

“Perhaps I was hasty,” he slowly said: 
“but the provocation was great. He 
quickly added: “But knowing, as you 
did, that I opposed the wedding, and your 
father opposed it, too, why did you per- 
mit yourself to marry my boy?” 

“T could make it clear to you, I think,” 
said the girl gently, “if you loved your 
boy.” 

The old man trembled. That doubt 
should be cast upon his love for Jim 
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\:itchell, his own boy, touched him to 
he quick. “Love my boy? Why 2 

Phen he turned to the girl and with a 
quick, spasmodic gesture of the hand he 
asked: “Where is Jim now?” 

then he smiled grimly. “And why are 
you not enjoying your wedding tour?” 
bank 
where my father is employed,” said the 
girl, “and father secured it for Jim. His 
duties began today. Perhaps we will take 
our wedding journey later. We have to 
look out carefully for the main chance 





“There was a vacancy in the 


now, you know.” 

“And you didn’t expect to fall back 
said the old man, his 
“Not a cent of 


upon my money ?” 
good humor returning. 
it,”” quickly responded the girl. 

“And why not?” 

There was no need to answer that 
question. “I think you understand,” said 
the girl, as her gaze fell upon the letter. 

“Does Jim know you are here?” 

“No. At least he didn’t know 
coming. Father will tell him to meet me 
at the corner at 9 o'clock. I must go.” 

“Wait,” said the old man quickly. He 
looked at her searchingly. She met his 
gaze with a smile. Her mind was on Jim. 

Jolm Mitchell put the will back in its 
envelope and the envelope in its pigeon- 
hole. Then he picked up the letter in 
its unaddressed envelope and tore it into 
them in the 


Il was 


minute particles, tossing 
waste basket. 

“T have changed my mind,” he softly 
muttered. 

He pulled down his desk cover with a 
bang and reached for his hat. “There,” 
he said, “I’m ready.” 

John Mitchell’s friends saw a strange 
sight that afternoon as he left the office. 
On his arm was his pretty stenographer. 
Some shook their heads and sighed, 
“Well. well, John is a gay old blade.” 

-The Oregonian 


A Prominent School Man 

R. SIDNEY P. BUTLER, presi- 

dent of Butler’s Business School, 
New Haven, Conn., which for many years 
has been one of the fore- 
most supporters of the 
Forward Movement, is a 
man of many interests, 
being closely allied 
with the educational, 
commercial and _ politi- 





S. P. BUTLER 


cal activities of his city 
and an indefatigable, earnest worker 
in a surprisingly large number of local 


societies. 


In a recent article about the work 
that is being done by the Associated 


Civic Societies of New Haven, the New 
Haven Union pays the following tribute 
to Mr. best and 


most favorably known citizens, whose 


3utler—‘‘one of the 


broad views and_ independence 

thought and action have won for him 
the confidence and respect of all who 
know him. These characteristics, with 
a decision of purpose and a straightfor- 
ward manner and independence of view, 
characterize him as a typical American. 
He is a member of many societies, in 
counsel is 


which, as elsewhere, his 


sought and to which he contributes his 


best efforts.” 





“The Grecc WRITER is made a part of 
the student’s supplies on entering this 
school. I know the reading of the Grecc 
WriITER makes better students, and I 
can't see why all teachers do not adopt 
this plan.” 

Annie Belle Glenn, 

Santa Rosa Business College, 


Santa Rosa. Calif. 
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The World Shies at New Ideas 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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The World Shies at New Ideas——Continued 
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The Government Stenographer 


HE United States government is 
looking for bright young men, 

who have more than average ability, for 
the many positions now open in the ex- 
ecutive departments at Washington, and 
in the field service. The stenographer 
has more opportunities opened to him 
for advancement than any other class of 
governmental employe. The advance- 
ment of the merit system, through the 
stringent enforcement of the civil serv- 
ice regulations, has removed, to a re- 
markable extent, the “spoils system,” 
which in former times rendered the 
tenure of a clerk’s position uncertain. 
The positions now offered in the classi- 
fied civil service are practically for life. 
The office procedure and practice are 
more than usually intricate, and require 
long study. ‘The stenographer is at the 
elbow of the men who have spent years 
in mastering the intricate details of the 
bureau methods and, if of the proper 
calibre, can in a short time absorb the 
result of the experienced clerk’s years of 
study. By a little careful observation 
on his part he can in one year accom- 
plish what will take the clerk who is 
not a stenographer two years, or more, 
to accomplish. Time and again I have 
seen clerks who were stenographers 
come into the service, in competition 
with those who were not stendgraphers, 
and forge ahead of their fellow-clerks 
solely because of the superior facilities 
afforded them to become familiar with 
the office methods by reason of their 
contact with the experienced bureau offi- 


cials. 


In the Department of Justice it was 
for a number of years the custom to ap- 
prove the appointment of law clerks, 
who received less than $2,000 per year, 
only when they could show that in ad- 
dition to their legal training, they pos- 
sessed a good working knowledge of 
shorthand. These clerks virtually act 
as private secretaries to the particular 
assistant Attorney-General to whom 
they are assigned. A young man of my 
acquaintance, who was exceptionally 
well-equipped in the sense of having a 
thorough legal education, and who could 
operate the typewriter rapidly from dic- 
tation, sought a position with this De- 
partment. His qualifications appeared 
to be satisfactory, until it came to the 
question of shorthand. His appointment 
was turned down because he was not a 
shorthand writer. He was told it was 
essential to the position that the incum- 
bent be able to take statements of wit- 
nesses in shorthand in certain field in- 
vestigations which were about to be 
made. The Department regretted his 
lack of this qualification almost as much 
as he did, for in all other respects he 
was just the man they were looking for. 
The position carried a salary of $1,600 
per year, as a starter, with opportunity 
to advance into the legal service of the 
Department as a government attorney. 
It is needless to remark that this young 
man started the next day to acquire a 
knowledge of the art of shorthand so as 
not to lose another such opportunity. 
This is but one of many illustrations the 
writer could give of the practical value 
of a working knowledge of shorthand. 


A WASHINGTON SUBSCRIBER. 
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The People, the Railroads, and the National Authority 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Echoes of the Rough Draft Contest 


HOUGH the time limit on the rough 

draft contest expired a month ago, 
we are still receiving some specimens 
and some of them excellent ones. The 
competition has proved to be one of the 
most popular features we have ever had 
in the Gregg Writer. Under date of 
Feb. 25th Mr. Harold L. Cotton, in the 
Motive and Machinery Department of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Culebra, Panama, sends an excellent 
transcript. Mr. Cotton says: “I have 
been a writer of Gregg Shorthand for 
about seven years, and have always 
found it equal to any test to which I 
have put it. At the present time I am 
holding a civil service commission posi- 
tion as stenographer and typist with the 


- Isthmian Canal Zone at Panama, which 


position I obtained two years ago 
through competitive examination.” 


What pleased us most of all was the 
spirit expressed in scores of letters ac- 
companying transcripts, which indicated 
that our readers valued the drill this 
contest afforded them regardless of 
whether they won a nrize or not. That’s 
what counts—readiness to recognize op- 
portunities for improvement through 
practice and a quickness to seize upon 
them for their intrinsic value. After all 
the little prizes did not count, but the 
drill did. 


We take pleasure in publishing here- 
with the names of a number of our 
readers who sent in unusually creditable 
transcripts of the rough draft specimen. 
This list does not by any means include 
all of those who sent in good transcripts, 
but it is a representative list. The work 
of these contestants reflects credit upon 
them, their teachers, and their schools. 


John G. Pevare, Care Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

J. D. Payne, Box No, 311, Muskogee, Okla. 

Josephine How, 4431 Gibson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bertha C. Messmer, 818 N. Rockwell St., Chi- 
cago. 

Emily Fischer, Caldwell, Texas. 

G. E. Church, Care Missouri Training School, 
Boonville, Mo. 

Adeline Johnson, Box 95, Branford, Conn. 

Merze Marvin, Sentinel-Post, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Sister Mary Feliciana, B. 
Angels Seminary, Lyons, Iowa. 

Lavra Archer, Care Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ethel Cunningham, Spencer, West Virginia. 

Marion Grant, Healdsburg, Sonoma County, 
California. 

Emma Pritchard, 255 Hartford St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Robert J. Clarke, office C. Q. M., A. C. P., Mar- 
ianao, Cuba. 

Elizabeth N. Nicol, 205 Belmont Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Florence Cartledge, 824 Seneca St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Evangeline B. Mixer, 12 Hudson St., North 
Adams, Mass. 

Chester H. Stow, P. O. Box 361, Vallejo, Cal. 

Cc. W. Breitenstein, Liitle Rock, Ark. 

_ ~" Musgrave, 490 East Pike St., Martinsville, 
n 


B.C. Stanford, Room 3, Union Station, Terre 


Haute, Ind. 

Ila H. Holmes, 216 E. Lake St., Winsted, Conn. 

Bessie Carroll, 553 South 3d St., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Mabel Backus, Rutland, Vt. 

Mildred Patterson, 504134 Union St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ruth Aurora Noble, Spokane, Wash. 

Alice L. Styan, 306 Second Ave., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Wm. W. Denton, Athens, IIl. 

Florence McCoy, Care Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, E. St. Louis, Il. 

Lizzie Griffin Sayler, Care Morgan & Morgan, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Alice E. Donlan, 136 E. Kansas St., Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

Ervema Wolcott, Nazareth Institute, Muskogee, 


a. 
Lo Lorsbach, Nazareth Institute. Muskogee, 
Okla.. 
Ethel Towner, Charles City, Iowa. 
ree - Blair Business College, Spokane, 
ash. 
Mae L. Wiider, Care Arthur Cornforth, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Helen Calta, Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 


io. 

Henriette Deter, Notre Dame Academy, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W. S. Wollaston, Park’s Business School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

o: - ~re F. Post, 817 Harrison Ave., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Emery M. Doner, Lake Charles, La. 

Mary Pearsall, 517 Harriett St., Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Genevieve Haubrich, St. Michael’s Convent, New 
Ulm, - Minn. 

Merritt F. Gilmer, 4750 14th Ave., N. E., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Alex. D. Galloway, 249 Netherwood Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 

H. J. Babers, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nettie Griswold, 30 S. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, II. 

Charles Thomas, Box No. 780, Muskogee, Okla. 

Lillie Vance, 712 R. St., Atchison, Kans, 

Edith L. Mook, 2411 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo 

Jennie Petrelli, 114 Hamilton St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mary Ranson, Eugene Business College, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 


V. M., Our Lady of 








Sed ee 
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. P. Harlan, 7 Water St., Mannington, W. 


m F. Courtney. St. Benedict's College, At- 
ison, Kans. 
J. G. Babel, 42 Main St., Rahway, N. J. 


a R. Sigler, W. Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

. LaRue, Brown's Business College, Rock 
Island, Il. 

sie Bowley, 6, St Bath, 


Va., 


Mark's Place, 
Ingland. 
fred J. Maxwell, Office 
nal, Havana, Cuba. 

lames E. Covert, Joplin Business College, Jop- 
n, Mo. 

john S. Tuder, Joplin 
Vio. 

hernita Hockensmith, 
Joplin, Mo. 

John A. Maddy, 
in, Mo. 

Gi. G. Gudmundson. University, North Dakota. 

if. A. Blaney, 913 Elmira St., New Orleans, La. 

fred Rodriguez, The Union Sulphur Company, 
Sulphur, La, 


Dept. Comissary, Ar- 


Business College, Joplin, 


Joplin Business College, 


Joplin Business College, Jop- 


Elm St., Findlay, Ohio. 


Orson Arnold, 315 

k. E. Morrow, Peterson Bus. College, Scott- 
dale, Pa. 

kn. F. Nyman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Marie Beringer, Elizabeth Comml. College, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mrs. Nellie E. Remington,, Montpelier, Vt. 
idward A. Landis, Baker City, Ore. 
C. B. Goodykoontz, 314 E. Cucharras St., Colo- 


rado, Springs, Colo. 

Elsie Corlett, 308 E. San Miguel St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Edna Wietoe, 528 W Vigou St., Colorado 


Springs, Colo. 


Blanche E. Breuer, Box 554, Mankato, Minne- 
sota. 
J. O. Beam, Cleburne, Texas. 


Harold IL, Cotton, M. P. & M. Office, Culebra, 
Isthmus of Panama. 

J. B. Swope, 307 Ohio Ave., 

kk. G. Hewitt, York, Nebr. 

Willette Lake, Campbell College, Holton 

Richard Uren, Grass Valley, Cal. 

Clyde L. Stryker, Bangor, Pa. 

c. R. Craig, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Caroline M. Lehman, Chelsea, Mass. 

Emma F. Schirmer, Mount Vernon, N. Y 
J. E. Boyd, Kansas City, Kans. 

J. M. Wood, University, N. BR 

Rosine Marechal, Pueblo, Colo. 

Myrtle Hall, Burlington, lowa. 

Randilla Willard, Auburn, Maine 

Max ‘Thurow, Charles City, Iowa 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Kans 


Howard Switzer, Long Beach, Cal. 
Agnes W. Jenkins, Cheyenne, Wyo 


Rose Mohatt, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Miss Ava B. Perryman, Colorado Springs, Colo 


Edith B. Thomas, Nebraska City, Nebr. 
W. W. Headler, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Mrs. L. Olson, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sheppard, New York City 
Paris, Il. 
Passaic, N. J 


Luther L. 
Mary C. Morrisey, 
Miss 8S. Schwager, a 
Cc. Harvey Ivins, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Spencer, Iowa 
Chas. L. Mason, Denver, Colo. 
T. R. Slocum, Chickasha, Okla. 

Edna Howell Hindle, New Orleans, La 
Miss Ora L. Keene, Chadwicks, N. Y 
Mrs. Ida Berry, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Miss Lilian Stewart, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 





Mr. John R. Gregg and Expansion 


In an editorial under the above head- 
ing, the Penman pays this 
very complimentary tribute to the suc- 
cess of Gregg shorthand : 

Mr. John R. Gregg has opened an 
office in the Townsend building, 1123 
broadway, New York City. From this 
point of vantage, he will disseminate in- 


American 


formation regarding the teaching of 
shorthand, typewriting, spelling, cor- 


respondence, etc., via the Gregg route. 
Nr. and Mrs. Gregg have secured hand- 
living apartments uptown, and 
are now perfectly at home in the Amer- 


some 


ican metropolis. The word “sumptu- 
ous” aptly describes his New York 
office. While he will spend much of his 


time here, he will maintain his Chicago 
offices and will be associated with the 
Gregg school of that city. As a matter 
of fact, Chicago is but eighteen hours 
and a few minutes from the “Great 


White Wav” of New York. 


The phenomenal success of the author 
of the Gregg system of shorthand has 
been a matter of constant discussion 
among the managers, principals and pro- 
prietors of business training schools. It 
was predicted by some that his meteoric 
business career would last but a few 
years, at most. In the face of all oppo- 
sition from outside and the strongest 
competition possible inside the ranks of 
the publishers of shorthand texts, the 
Gregg system of shorthand, with Mr. 
John R. Gregg the brains and dynamic 
power behind it, has won for itself a 
proud position. The success achieved 
by him since he landed in America not 
many years ago, is one of the amazing 
things we meet in the study of Amer- 
ican commercial education. He is a 
young man, and the mental and physical 
forces with which he is endowed are 
likely to keep his business in the path 
of progression for manv vears to come 
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Business Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Sor the Learner 


5 Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





Correspondence 


\s we have a number of letters on 


ind from our correspondents, we will 


devote the department this month to 


them without further comment. 


Since you are a teacher of teachers as well as 
of pupils, by making the Learners’ Department 
the valuable help that it is to so many, I take 
the liberty to write you, sending you a letter 
in shorthand written by a boy of fourteen who 
works on a farm in Nebraska. I was at his 
home last winter and preached in his neighbor- 
hood. I was very pleased to see how easily he 
became interested in shorthand and think he 
will meet with good CYRUS SMITH, 
Leon, Iowa 


success. 


rhe specimen of the boy's writing is 
remarably well executed. The outlines are 
possibly a little “shaky”, some of them, 
but this seems to be due to the pen and 
The curves are unusually 
are small and 
neat and easily legible. We should like 
very much to have a longer specimen of 
Mr. Wild’s notes for criticism. 

Our zealous enthusiast, Mr. Smith, 
has passed the four score milestone and 
is a self-taught student of shorthand. 
having acquired it within the last few 


paper mostly. 


well formed and notes 


vears. 

* * * 
your Department of the Writer 
very much and am sure I have been benefited 
greatly by it. I am sending herewith a few 
notes and should be greatly obliged for any crit- 


1 appreciate 


icisms you may make, either personaily or 
through the Department. 
Yours very truly, 


J. W. H., Kenosha, Wis. 

If Mr. H. will obtain a copy of Speed 
Practice, he will have a perfect guide for 
his practice of the phrases. ‘The notes 
sent were of good size, excepting some 
of the smaller strokes like P, which were 
written too large. “And” is also too 
large in proportion. It should be short- 
er than D. These words and phrases 
are very common and very important. - 





They should be practiced until they may 
be written rapidly and without a pause 
or jerk in the execution. 

* * x 


How write: construe; Alexander? Should dis- 
joined prefixes begin above the line? Explain 
distinction between ‘“‘which,” ‘charge’ and 
“judge.”" I understand that “which” is Chay, 
resting on the line; “charge’’ consists of J 
added to the foregoing; and “judge” is J-j 
joined, the first J resting on line. Is this not 
correct? 


“Construe” is written with disjoined 


“constr” above the line, and the hook 
beneath The vowels 
overlap, but this occurs so seldom and 


the disjunction. 


there is so much gained in this instance 
that it is authorized. 

“Alexander” is written as shown in the 
cut. If it occurred frequently in the 
same article, it could be safely abbrevi- 
ated to “Alex,” using X sign. 

You are correct regarding distinction 
between “which,” “charge” and “judge.” 


* * Bs 


Your letter of the 8th inst. to hand, enclosing 
list of words sent you for correction by me, for 
which please accept thanks. 

I received the transcript in time for court, and 
also thank you many times for the suggestions 
you gave. I am trying hard to cut my forms 
down to the size of the ones which you wrote 
on the transcript. 


As per your request, I am enclosing a copy 
of actual notes taken on my knee while in 
church, on Sunday, July 7, 1907, and which 


were spoken by the Rev. D. C. Burnite, Pastor 
of St. Peter's Lutheran Church, this city. The 
notes were taken at a high speed. By closely 
observing, I think you will find that I have suc- 
ceeded somewhat in cutting down my outlines, 
as compared with the ones sent you some 
months ago. 

Any corrections or suggestions you may make 
will be received with great pleasure. 

Some time in the near future I will send you 
some of my actual reporting notes, taken at 
hearings held before an alderman or justice of 
the peace. 

I notice in the GREGG WRITER for last June 
that there are five pages of testimony in a life 
insurance investigation and am more than 
pleased to see other specimens of testimony oc- 
curring in recent issues, as I can learn a great 
deal about taking testimony from these plates, 
and think they should ke continued monthly. 

Very respectfully, 
D. 8. M., York, Pa 
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You have a tendency to slur angles 
which may eventually prove a disastrous 
one. The following are a few good 
phrases which you might have incorpor- 
ated 

“You and |; for the sake of; which 
come; which mean; what they say; and 
not only; which has come.” 

Do not curve straight lines. 
seem to have trouble in writing D. Note 
the form for “word,” where you have 
curved D, and “hurried,” where it is 
almost horizontal. This may be due to 
the position in which you hold your hand. 
It requires a little more effort to write 
an upward stroke than a horizontal one. 

Your notes are very legible and we 
could decipher every outline. “Prayer” 
has no disjunction. P-r-a is complete 
for “pray,” hence join R for “prayer.” 

We are very glad to have this actual 
specimen of reported notes and are 
awaiting the promised specimen of court 


You 


notes. 
* * * 


I am a beginner in the study of shorthand. 
I am studying this art-science alone, at home, 
unaided by any one, or in any way save what 
aid I ask of you, and the assistance of my text- 
books. I have been practicing shorthand writ- 
ing for two months during leisure hours at 


home. I practice and study mostly at night, as 
my day-hours are occupied by hard manual 
labor. 


I would like very much to take a course in 
some commercial school, but I cannot afford it. 
My meagre wages do not permit of laying 
enough by to pay for a business course, so I 
decided to try it alone. I am a home student in 
the true sense of the word. That is the only 
pd I have ever learned what I know of book 
“‘lore.”’ 

Enclosed please find specimen of notes, copied 
from plates in the Department. A few of the 
words I could not make out and have marked 
with a cross. Shall appreciate your assistance 
very much. 

Yours very truly, 
E. H. W.. Terre Haute, Ind. 


The specimen of notes has been re- 
turned with personal criticism. They 
were very creditable for one who has 
studied under such difficulties. Two 
months’ time without more material aid 


than a text book and a few leisure hours 
at night, cannot be expected to effect 
very great results. We predict, however, 
that E. H. W. will come out victorious 
in the end, and shall be. glad to help 
him over as many rough places as pos- 
sible. 
* * * 

C. R. F.—A review of the manual is 
your first necessity. You have lost much 
theory since being out of school and 
this must be- your first re-inforcement. 
We have criticised your notes carefully 
and returned them. 

You are inclined to shade some 
strokes. This is unnecessary, and even 
detrimental to speed and ease in writ- 
ing. Acquire an even, regular, light 
touch, writing smoothly and with little 
effort. Gregg Shorthand permits of 
facile writing and a light, easy move- 
ment. In this respect alone it excels 
geometric systems to a degree almost 
beyond comparison. Next to legibility, 
this feature of our system embodies the 
greatest excellency which it possesses. 

* * ok 


I have been working for three years and do 
not have the time to practice the new outlines 
and phrases appearing in the Writer, though I 
never miss reading whatever notes the month's 
issue contains. 

I might add that I graduated in both depart- 
ments of the business course in the college con- 
ducted by Mr. S. T. Willis, of Ottawa, over 
three years ago, and have long felt I would like 
to contribute something or say a word for your 
magazine. 

Thanking you in advance for criticising the 
notes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
M. G., Ottawa, Ont. 


Notes have been returned with criti- 
cisms, and we assure Miss G. that her 
kind words are fully appreciated. 

It is a source of gratification to know 
that our writers do not lose interest after 
leaving school. In fact, many of our 


most enthusiastic readers come from the 
ranks of the employed,—those who have 
tested their knowledge of shorthand in 
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.ctual work and are able to appreciate 
‘is enduring and adaptable qualities. 
* + * 


Here is another brief word of com- 
ent that will interest vou: 


I have a class that I think is doing fine work 
on the Manual. The other day a young lady 
who is a member of the class wrote the first 
letter on page 70—at the rate of 90 words a 
minute. She was in school just one month to 
the day. She wrote the second letter on that 
same page three times in one minute, being at 
the rate of 147 words a minute. Her notes are 
legible, uniform, light and SMALL. She is not 
alone, for there are others doing equally as good 
work. 

I am a strong believer in the Learners’ De- 
partment, for I believe it is a constant inspira- 
tion for the teacher (as well as the student) 
who is desirous of becoming broader in regard 
to the technicalities, especially of shorthand 
writing. 

F. B. F., Warrensburg, Mo. 


* x tk 
Records made by pupils in school are 
always interesting and an_ incentive. 
They need not be miraculous speed rec- 


ords by prodigies, but merely the re-. 


sult of some faithful 
part of plodding pupils who have con- 
ability to accomplish 


practice on the 


fidence in their 
what others have accomplished under 
like conditions. 


* * * 


Mr. F. asks us if the joining in the 
word “families” does not conflict with 
the rule which states that S is joined to 
straight lines with a sharp angle (Par. 
51) and that the circle would therefore 
_come outside. We reply that S is joined 
technically in the word “families” to 
preserve the [ly loop. 

The joining of S in this manner in 
“families,” is due to the fact that we 
desire to preserve the affix “ily.” This 
distinctive joining is apparent in the 
words “names,” “carries,” and a few 
other words where the primitive is pre- 


served. These words being contra- 


dictions, ““Name”’ and “care” both being 
wordsigns. 


D. B., Toronto, Ontario.—Your out- 
lines are written too close together. This 
prevents you from slanting them proper- 
ly. They appear crowded and drawn. 
Your curves indicate that you are not 
confident of your ability to execute them ; 
therefore you draw them instead. Kr 
requires especial practice. Write it with 
no hump whatever, no distinguishing 
line visible between K and R, the letters 
simply merging into each other, both 
equal in length and very shallow curves. 
Your notes would be the proper size if 
you did not crowd them. Practice the 
joining of the circle to a straight line. 
as in “agent.” Practice also to make a 
perfect straight line. You are apt to 
curve M and N, even D at times. In 
writing Pr, think of it as one stroke, 
which it is. The 
which were formerly published in the 
magazine, and are now issued in pam- 
phlet form, are an excellent drill for rem- 
edying just such defects as appear in 
some of your outlines. They would be 
of particular advantage to you and we 
would advise you to obtain a copy. On 
the subject of theory, we should judge 
that you are having little difficulty. It is 
the matter of execution that retards your 
progress, or will retard it. We have de- 
voted much time to correcting your pa- 
per so that you may understand every 
variation you have made from the perfect 
form. 
cellent outlines, as your phrase form for 
“T can,” the word “mail,” and a few oth- 
ers which we have called vour atténtion 
to. 


penmanship lessons 


In several instances you have ex- 


* a * 


P. H.. New York City.—Practice on 
proportion. Make your long strokes 
LONG—M plainly an M. Don’t give so 
much slant to the upward strokes, as D in 
Dane, Dick, etc. When T or D begins a 
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word, the following consonant, if hori- 
zontal, cannot touch the line. Notice 
your outline for “ticket,” “take.” You 
should practice on joining the circles to 
straight lines and to curves. Practice 
the word “gate,” also “late,” “Arena,” 
and the phrases “I would,” “TI will.” In 
Lesson Two, practice the following: 
catch. preach, if, Jack, it will, brave; 
also the words: lake, may, give, of the 
First Lesson. 
x * * 

I have now had over four years’ experience as 
stenographer. I started with a salary of $5.00 
per week and am now earning $50.00 per month, 
but do not believe I write more than fifteen 
words per minute faster than when I left school, 


at which time my speed was about one hundred 
words per minute. 

While I advanced rapidly in acquiring speed, 
while in the business college I attended, I have 
found it very hard to increase my speed since 
leaving school. In the position which I now 
hold, I am sometimes called upon to take dic- 
tation which is entirely too fast for me, but I 
manage to get the letters out correctly, although 
it would be impossible for another person to 
read my notes. 

I have quite a little time during working hours 
at my disposal. Can you suggest any way of 
using this time to increase my speed? Do you 
think it is possible to increase speed by simply 
copying a letter from one’s notes over and over 
again, or by writing something which has been 
committed to memory? Of course, no one could 
dictate to me while in the office, but I could 
practice by myself. 

I would thank you for any suggestions you 
may have to offer. 

L. R. M., Detroit, Michigan. 


Your position is not an unusual one. 
One would never increase his speed if 
he were not compelled at times to exceed 
his speed limit. The time which you 
have at your disposal during working 
hours should enable you to increase your 
speed materially. 

If you have a leisure half hour daily, 
it should effect a marked change in your 
work in the course of a month if your 
efforts are rightly directed. 

Make a careful copy of a shorthand 
page or two of this fast dictation. When 
you have made one copy of it, read back 
your notes and be sure that you have 
written them according to the principles 


in the manual and accurate in propor- 
tion. It would be well for you to keep 
a manual in the office and refer to the 
outlines during such practice, as_ this 
would impress upon your mind the ex- 
act form and tend to keep your notes 
accurate in detail, besides refreshing 
your memory with a review of the text 
as you proceeded with the work. Would 
it not be possible for you to have some- 
one dictate this matter to you outside 
your office hours? In_ this you 
would be following the same plan that 
of our most 


way 


rapid writers have 
If you could 


many 
used in working up speed. 
have two hours’ dictation a day on these 
practiced letters, you would, of course, 
realize more tangible results in speed. 
If you can have but two hours’ dicta- 
tion a week, let it be given an hour at 
a time, writing in half hour takes, at 
your highest speed limit, without stop- 
ping. If you should exceed your speed 
limit and your notes be in danger of 
collapsing under the strain of excessively 
fast writing, do not let it worry you, as 
this is good practice as long as it is 
upon practiced matter. If it were new 
matter, we should not advise you to take 
dictation at such high speed that you 
could not read your notes. But the only 
way to increase speed is to force it- 

constantly. The hand will always re- 
main in a rut if it is never compelled to 
write at faster speeds than it is accus- 
tomed to writing. 

+ * * 


I herewith enclose you a sample of my short 
hand notes, and also an_ explanation of the 
method I use for conducting my shorthand study 
having for my helpmates the Gregg Writer and 
the Manual. 

I left business college in June, being able to 
write one hundred words a minute on general 
letters. I accepted a position as filing clerk 
and was to have had a good portion of short- 
hand work, but as yet have received very little, 
which has resulted in my losing speed and even 
forgetting much theory. I now again desire to 
increase my speed 


obtain a thorough review of 
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e text-book and then begin stenographic work. 
During the evening I have been working along 

he following plan: 
I am making a thorough review of the manual 
rom the first page, as if I had never seen the 
ook before, taking two lessons an evening. I 
write each outline a number of times and 
owards the close of the lesson follow it up with 
the magazine work on the same lessons, copying 
ach magazine plate five times. 
A. E. M., 


We would advise you to enter busi- 
ness college, since you have the oppor- 
tunity. With such a thorough review of 
the Manual as you have forced upon 
vourself, we think you should be able 
to proceed rapidly on your new matter 
(ictation. At a certain point, class in- 
struction is always desirable, and we 
think you have reached that stage where 
you can appreciate its advantages to the 
fullest extent. It will enable you to cor- 
rect some defects which have, no doubt, 
crept into your private work. 

As is stated in the Preface of “Speed 
Practice” in the transition from theory 
to practice, “the first step is to train the 
student to apply the advanced principles, 
without hesitation, to new and unfamil- 
iar words.” Simple business letters are 
less monotonous than lists of words and 
produce quicker and more reliable re- 
sults when properly prepared. 

Rules which are never mastered singly 
cannot be applied promptly “when called 
for in combination.” The rule which 
may be rarely called for must be as fa- 
miliar to the student as any other rule— 
as familiar as the rules for joining the 
circles or the hooks—for when it is 
needed, it must be just as quickly ap- 
plied. 

The Principle Series, therefore, afford 
a comprehensive review of the theory 
after the pupil has laid aside his Manual 
and is supposed to be well equipped for 
practice for speed. Simultaneously with 
his elementary training fer speed, he is 
adding the last touches of perfection to 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


his knowledge of theory so that by the 
time he has finished them, he will have 
a foundation for the acquirement of 
speed which needs little strengthening. 
For this reason, the Principle Series was 
a deviation from the usual routine of 
shorthand dictation books which met 
with instant approval. 





An Enthusiastic Teacher 


Among those who make a hobby of 
shorthand, no one is more enthusiastic 
about it than Mr. A. C. Peck, Principal 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Lassen County High School, Susanville, 
Cal., whose likeness is shown herewith. 

Mr. Peck is the mas- 
ter of many systems of 
shorthand, and is a 
particularly enthusiastic 
supporter of the for- 
ward movement. In a 
recent letter he writes 
that one of his pupils 
MR. A. C. PECK was called upon to take 
the place of the regular 
porter in the local courts and succeeded 
in doing the work with remarkable satis- 
faction to the court officials and all con- 
cerned. Mr. Peck was born in Chardon, 
Ohio, and in 1870 secured the degree 
of A. M. from the University of Wiscon- 
sin; he also holds a special high school 
certificate of the state of California. He 
has had an extensive experience as a 
teacher, school superintendent, and ir 
business college work, and has been edi 
tor of the Kansas Progress, and secre- 
tary of the State Temperance Union of 
Kansas. 

We hope to be able before long to pre 
sent our readers with something from 
Mr. Peck’s pen. 





court re- 
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The Writing of the Future 

HE sentiment in favor of a stand- 
T ard system of shorthand to rep- 
resent the language is growing rapidly, 
and we predict that it will receive a 
tremendous impetus in the course of the 
next few years. 

A demand for a briefer means of rep- 
resenting the language than our cumb- 
rous longhand is but a natural result of 
the ever-increasing pressure of the age 
in which we live. It would be absurd 
to suppose that people will continue to 
use longhand for most of the writing 
to be done when a shorter and easier 
method is at hand. 

Hitherto progress has been delayed 
very largely through the odium attach- 
ing to shorthand as a very difficult sub- 
ject to acquire and one which, when ac- 
quired, demanded constant practice to 
retain. Another obstacle was the utter 
impossibility of harmonizing the numer- 
ous variations of the old style, geomet- 
rical shorthand, each variation differing 
from the others in some important de 
tails and each claiming superiority to 
the others. 


Perhaps even these objec- 


tions might not have militated very se- 
riously against the spread of shorthand 
had the systems in 


for common use 





vogue been natural to the hand—easy to 
write—or easy to read. 

The rapid adoption throughout the 
world that is now going on of a simple, 
natural shorthand which is easy to learn, 
easy to write, and easy to read, indicates 
very clearly that the “lithe and noble 
art of shorthand,” as Lord Roseberry 
felicitously termed it in his address to 
the International Shorthand Congress, 
has entered upon an era of boundless 
possibilities. In a few years shorthand 
will become part of the curriculum of 
the elementary schools, and when that 
takes place it will be but a natural evo- 
lution to its use as a means of corres- 
pondence. We should all consider it a 
privilege to aid in hastening that dav. 


Easy to Read 

In the December number of the Sten 
ographer, the editor, Mr. John McClure, 
offered through the Gregg Department, 
$5.00 worth of books to the reader who 
would render the best transcript of a 
plate of Gregg shorthand which had 
been cut into small pieces and printed in 
naphazard fashion. 

In announcing the competition the 
editor of the Stenographer said, “Re 
cently a young man called at the office 
of the Stenographer to make comment 
upon some remarks, innocent enough, re 
cently made concerning the readability 
‘I can read Gregg even up- 
said laughingly. This 
furnished a hint of which advantage is 


of Gregg. 
side down,’ he 


taken in this number.” 

The prize was secured by Mr. Richard 
S. Rose, principal of the commercial 
department of the Rockford High 
School, Rockford, Illinois. 
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More Fancy Typewriting 


One of the neatest of the many pieces 
of ornamental typewriting which have 
been received by this magazine recently 
is that sent us by Mr. H. Paul Jones, 
Delavan, Ill., which is reproduced here- 
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with. Mr. Jones says that he hopes this 


Swastika may bring continued good-luck 
and prosperity to the forward movement 

a hope in which we are sure all the 
readers of the GrecG WRriTER will join. 


School Publications 


Issue No. 20, Vol. L., of the J. B.C. 
News, has come to our desk, and has 
been read with more than usual interest. 
It is a neatly mimeographed sheet and, 
as the editorial page proclaims, is “pub- 
lished every Friday by the advanced stu- 
dents of the shorthand department of 

Business College,” 
The paper is devoted 


the Jacksonville 
Jacksonville, [Il. 
to school news and is exceptionally well 
arranged and edited. 

A student publication of this sort 
should be a feature of every business 
school in the country. There is noth- 


ing which will so surely and effectively 


develop the true school spirit and sus- 
tain a real and hearty interest in the 
work of both institution and individual 
student. And there is no better way of 
putting to a practical test the lessons of 
the English typewriting depart- 
ments. 

We cordially wish that this idea might 
be taken up more generally by the busi 
We know that any of the 


and 


ness colleges. 
schools which have already taken hold 
of the student paper idea will be more 
than glad to send specimen issues and 
some statement regarding their experi- 
ence with the work to any school which 
may be interested. Here is a splendid 
opportunity for advanced classes to 
show the beginners what a commercial 
course has done for them! 

Another unique college journal which 
has come to our desk is the Massey Busi- 
ness College Weekly, edited and mimeo- 
graphed by the pupils of the Massey 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama 
We quote the following pithy paragraph : 

“Neither skill in shorthand or in type 
writing is worth much unless accom 
panied by a knowledge of words, their 
spelling, meaning, and application.”’ 

Your Magazine 

This is your magazine. If it were 
not for your interest in it and your sup 
port of it, it would not be issued. Don't 
hesitate to offer your suggestions as to 
the conduct of the magazine. Nothing 
pleases an editor of a magazine so much 
as to receive suggestions of value re 
garding its contents, make-up, tone, etc 
Don’t forget that it is vour magazine, 
and that vour views in regard to it are 


welcome. 
* * * 
Sending in her subscription to the 
Grecco Writer, Mrs. Martha Livings, 
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of Manhattan, Kan., writes as follows: 

“I like to read anything pertaining to 
Gregg Shorthand, which | am_ now 
teaching, having learned it about one 
year ago while visiting my daughter, 
Mrs. Laura Harford, in Alameda, Cal., 
who has taught: the system for several 
years. 

“T think it speaks well for the system 
when a woman sixty-three years old can 
learn it in a few months and be able to 
teach it to others. I enjoy the work 
very much.” 

* * x 

“T surely congratulate you on the great 
improvement you have made in the 
Grecc Writer. We find it of untold 
advantage in this school. As you per- 
haps know a subscription is included with 
each shorthand student’s equipment. I 
believe that students should be given 
good material, good books, and many 
things outside of the regular work if 
they are to make a success. We include 
a subscription to a prominent iournal in 
each bookkeeper’s equipment, also a stan- 
dard pocket dictionary, which, with 
“Words,” enable us to turn out spellers 
that are the delight of the business men 
who employ our students.".—G. W. 
Weatherly, President, Joplin Business 
College, Joplin, Mo. 

k * * 

“All students subscribe to the GREGG 
WRITER when entering my department. 
We use the magazine for our advanced 
speed work every afternoon, taking one- 
half page of a shorthand plate daily. 
Students write the plate ten times before 
I dictate it to them. I do not see how 
any teacher can get along without the 
Writer. T am sure no teacher would 
after having once used it in her classes. 

The students become attached to the 


magazine, and many who have gone out 


in positions use it as assiduously as we 
do here in coliege, and tell me when they 
are too tired to be interested in anything 
else they are not too tired to enjoy the 
GREGG WRITER plates. 

The increased price of the magazine 
with its increased size has not made it 
any more difficult to secure subscriptions. 
We all admire the new cover very much 
and appreciate the better quality of paper 
in the magazine.”—Cora M. Pryor, Globe 
Business College, St. Paul, Minn. 


Brevities 

The J. B. C. News, of which mention 
is made elsewhere in these columns, sends 
us the first official announcement of the 
engagement of Mr. Harland Eugene 
Read to Miss Edna Hatch, of Jackson- 
ville, Ill. The brilliant, versatile and en- 
terprising editor of the Business Monthly 
Magazine is well known both by name 
and feature to readers of this magazine, 
who will, we are sure, be glad to join us 
in extending to Mr. Read and his lady- 
elect hearty congratulations and a very 
sincere wish for their future happiness. 

ok * * 

Mr. H. B. Press, of whom mention was 
made in a recent number of the Grec« 
Writer, writes us that the Des Moines 
Bookkeepers’ and Stenographers’ Associ- 
ation was recently formed, and at present 
boasts an enthusiastic following. Organ- 
izations of this sort can be made very 
helpful in stimulating and maintaining 
interest in shorthand work. We hope 
the new association may thrive mightily. 

x *« * 

A very ingenious combination copy- 
holder and keyboard shield has been in- 
vented and placed on the market by Mr. 
C. C. Chrisman, St. Louis, Mo. An ex- 
cellent idea of the device may be obtained 
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from the advertising pages of this num- 

ber. Those interested in the teaching of 

typewriting will do well to investigate it. 
es ¢ *@ 

Speaking of typewriting—how do you 
instruct your pupils to observe the right- 
hand margin? How do you teach them 
when to return the carriage for the next 
line? 

We should like to have the views of 
teachers of typewriting on the subject 
and to publish any answer which may 
be available. 

* *h x 

We have received a dainty little card 
from Mr. and Mrs. J. EF. Joiner, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, announcing the birth of Joyce 
Klizabeth Joiner on March 21st. We ex- 
tend our hearty congratulations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Joiner. 


ok * + 


A gratifying large nutnber of papers 
have .been sent in for the artistic short- 
hand writing competition. Many of them 
are excellent, and some are—well, the re- 
sults will be announced in an early num- 
ber, probably in May. It is no small 
task, however, to scrutinize, read, check 
up, and carefully compare so many pages 
of shorthand. So it may not be possi- 
ble to announce the results until June. 


* * * 


\We learn that Mr. Harry Breiten- 
stein has resigned his position as Prin- 
cipal of the Shorthand Department of 
the Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois, to join Mr. L. R. Abbott in the 
Abbott College, Billings, 


Montana. 


Business 


Mr. Breitenstein’s position is to be 
taken by Mr. Paul G. Duncan, formerly 
College, Rushville, Tllinois, who is him- 
self a Gem City graduate. Both Mr. 


Breitenstein and Mr. Duncan have our 
best wishes for abundant success in 
their new fields of labor. 


ee eS 


We regret that in connection with 
the entitled “Shorthand for 
Everybody,” which appeared in the 
March Gregg Writer, the name of the 
author was incorrectly given as Sylvan 
D. Hofitamer. The correct name of 
the author of these clever verses is 
Sylvan D. Hofheimer. Mr. Hofheimer 
has our apologies for this unfortunate 


verses 


error. 
We are fortunate this month in being 
able to present shorthand plates written 
by a number of different persons. On 
page 278 we present a page of phrase let- 
ters written by Mr. John Bernard Probst, 
principal of the commercial department, 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
The key to these plates is given in this 
issue on page 281. Mr. Probst is one of 
the most skillful penmen in the profes- 


sion. 
On page 282 appears @ plate of busi 
ness letters submitted by Mr. C. R 


Craig, Phoenix, Ariz 

The poem “The World is Too Much 
With Us” 
speech by Senator Knox entitled “The 
People, The Railroads, and the National! 


on page 276 and the plate of a 


Authority,” were written by Miss Lilian 


M. Belfield, Chicago. We have in 
reserve several other very beautiful 


plates of shorthand contributed by our 
readers, which we hope to reproduce in 
the near future. 


Never 


apologize—get the thing done and let 


explain, never retract, never 


them howl. 


Rev. Dr. Benj. Jowett 





= 
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The World is too Much with Us 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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A Great School 


t¢ ~ 


han 


* . 
.* 
» , ° * 


ve 


+. hen . acre #4 
i ei fe ees hae ‘ 


VLTY “eo, Spwoen ys of Te Gen (Fry Business (COLLEGE 


= Qoemcy Len. 


W' are pleased to present herewith 
an interesting photograph show- 
ing the faculty and student body of the 
City 
This justly famous school 


great Gem Business College of 
Quincey, Il. 
opened for the winter term with an en 
rollment of over 1,050 students drawn 
from twenty-nine states and territories, 
as well as Old The Quincy 
Daily Herald, in this 


fact, says that the prospects are unusu- 


Mexico. 
commenting on 


ally bright for an enrollment which will 


reach the record-breaking figure of 
1,500. 

Every one in touch with the schools 
of today knows the high place which 
this great institution occupies in the 
field of 
and will appreciate the following quota- 
Herald’s account of the 
growth of the school: 

“The G. C. B. C. has earned a repu 


itself that is 


modern commercial education 


tion from the 


tation for nation-wide—a 





reputation for giving thorough instruc 
tion and doing well by its graduates. It 
has taken years of work to build up this 
reputation, but it has been accomplished, 
and now a young man or a young 
woman with a diploma from the college 
has an invaluable asset with which to 
begin life.” 

We are proud to be able to lay claim 
to the Gem City Business College as 
having been for many years one of the 
foremost supporters of the “Forward 
Movement” and a strong factor in main 
taining a uniformly high standard of in 
struction and achievement in both short 
hand and typewriting. Every one-time 


student of the school—and his name 
is Legion—will join with us in extending 
sincere and hearty good-wishes for th« 
continued growth and increased success 
Long 


of this splendid school may it 


wave! 





——— 


Zi 
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Phrase Letters—By Mr. J. Bernard Probst. 


The key to this plate will be found on page 284) 
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Sor the Reporter 





Newspaper Reporters and Reporting 


FS pmemeng of talks of interesting and 
helpful subjects is being given by 
Mr. Allan E. Herrick for the benefit of his 
students in shorthand at the Manchester 
High School, Manchester, N. H. Mr. 
Herrick speaks from personal experi- 
ence, as he has reported for several pa- 
pers. The following talk was given be- 
fore the members of the Senior Class, 
and was transcribed for us by Miss FE. F. 
Hardy. 
Qualifications 
All successful reporters 
certain qualifications, among which are 
a good English education, some knowl- 
edge of French and Latin, and general 
information of the past 
and present. They must 
also have a sound body, 
quickness of mind, alert- 


must have 


ness of hand, tact, ver- 
satility, persistency, 





push, and principle, a 
_fine sense of the humor- 
MR.A.E.HERRICK ; ‘ 
ous, and especially “a 
for news.” With these qualifica- 
tions one may certainly succeed as a re- 


nose 


porter. 

He is assigned a certain amount of 
work to do each day which means that 
he is to take his book and pencil and 
proceed to the place assigned where his 
duties are to either interview the per- 
son, describe the place or the circum- 
stances and surroundings. You will see 
that he must have a good power of de- 
cription, that he must be able to meet 
men and to approach them in the best 
manner in order to procure the neces- 
sary information for which he was sent. 

Methods of Work 
The reporter is liable to be assigned 


almost anything, at almost any time. 
His hours are irregular, for he is sup- 
posed to devote his time and talents for 
the furtherance and interests of his pa- 
per. He generally starts out with a 
description of his assignments in the 
morning and covers as much work as 
possible during a day. If he is report- 
ing for a daily, he generally hands in 
copy before noon as most papers go to 
press by four in the afternoon. Some 
reporters are assigned for night work 
especially. Their duties are usually 
through at seven in the morning, when 
they hand in reports of all assemblies, 
meetings, etc., that have occurred be- 
tween nine o’clock and twelve P. M., and 
if there should be a fire, a riot or any 
other occurrence out of the usual run, it 
is their duty to be at the place and on 
time to make a full report for the morn- 
ing edition. 


Personal Experiences 


You will be interested to hear of a 
few of my personal experiences as a re- 
porter. As soon as | could follow a 
speaker in shorthand at a slow rate | 
commenced reporting. My first con- 
nection with a paper was with the New 
Hampshire Journal, which was a_ well 


‘edited sheet and had an extensive sub- 


scription list. Its editor was a friend of 
mine and so perhaps he helped me to my 
first assignment, which was a three days’ 
convention at Nashua, N. H. I got 
along quite well taking down the differ- 
ent speakers. One funny experience oc- 
curred during this assignment. I was 
busy writing near the front of the church 
under the pulpit, when one of the ushers 
came up and said a lady at the rear of 
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the church wished to know if she could 
copy my notes. I sent back word by 
the gentleman that the lady was wel- 
come to do so but they were all written 
in shorthand. | was not troubled any 
more about note copying. 

My youthful ambition was to be able 
to report in the police court and a funny 
experience came to me when I first start- 
ed in. It was the first day, when I was 
—to say the least—new to the business. 
[ marched boldly into the court room 
and seeing a portion of the room railed 
off I naturally supposed it was the place 
where the reporters sat. So I took out 
my book and sharpened my pencil, put 
an extra one over my ear, and was 
ready for business. But my happy medi- 
tations were rudely disturbed by the 
chief of police, who came to me and 
touching me politely on the shoulder, 
said, “This is the place where the clerk 
of the court sits. You will find the 
name of your paper at the reporter's 
table.” You can imagine I lost no time 
in getting away from the clerk’s desk. 
Another time I was asked to report a 
case in court and went with the lawyer 
to the court house. Well, I had a time 
of it. The lawyers got to quarreling 
and the words flew back and forth like 
lightning. [ got about one word in 
fifty. How was I to report the proceed- 
ings? The next day the lawyer met me 
and patronizingly said, “That case was 
settled out of court; come around and 
get your pay.” 

One more experience I will give you. 
[ once tried to report one of the most 
famous lady speakers in the land. If I 
had been wise, I never should have at- 
tempted it. I realized for the first time 
how fast a lady could talk when she 
really settled down to business. I simply 
let her go and reported that the talk was 


full of inspiration and the silver-tongued 
orator held her audience captive, which 
was certainly true. 

Some Good Books for Reporters 

| would especially advise that all who 
wish to become good reporters should 
own and read at least a few of the good 
standard books. The dictionary stands 
first, and let me tell you that a good 
knowledge of history, ancient and mod- 
ern, literature, with the different sci- 
ences and arts is essential. I have found 
it advantageous to read or own “The 
Reporter's Note Book,” which contains 
the names and spelling of all celebrated 
characters in every line of art and liter- 
ature, also the technical words and 
phrases belonging to all arts. “The Re 
porter’s Hand Book and Vade Mecum” 
is the best book I have ever seen for 
those who are interested in reporting. 
It contains the leading questions for a 
reporter to ask under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances with a full list of words and 
phrases which are appropriate for these 
different lines of reporting as well as 
“Hints to Reporters.’ This book is in- 
terleaved for persona! notes. 

With these few suggestions I close 
this short talk on reporters and report- 
ing, acknowledging many pleasant cour- 
tesies from the reporting craft, and as- 
suring all that a few years’ experience 
on a daily paper will prove of inestim- 
able value to anyone. 

“In the Grecc Writer for March | 
notice that you want to know how many 
of your readers find the shorthand plates 
of sermons helpful and interesting to 
practice on, so I hereby send in my vote 
for more plates of sermons as that is the 
line of shorthand in which T am especial- 
ly interested.” 

Mrs. Lois Christensen, Peoria, III. 
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Almost— 


To those who aspire to become court 
eporters and expert writers there is no 
rreater danger than that they will be sat- 
sfied with insufficient preparation for the 

Quite often young people will 
“I want to become a court repor- 
ter.” When asked “How long did you 
¢o to shorthand school?” the answer is: 
“Well, I went three or four months, but 
{| didn’t finish my course.” 

Those who “didn’t finish their course” 
are altogether too numerous. The small 
difference of a month or two between the 
time they attended the school and the 
time they should have attended, sooner 
or later becomes the measure of the dis- 
tance they fall short of the top. There 
are too many “almost” people in the 
world in all fields of endeavor. The 
shorthand profession is no exception. 

Tf vou build a sky-scraper you must 
have the foundation for it. You can not 
put up the superstructure on an “almost” 
foundation. If you aspire to become a 
fast and expert shorthand writer you 
must learn shorthand thoroughly when 
you are learning it and not stop short of 
perfection—or as near perfection as it is 
possible for you to get. It is short- 
sighted policy to cut down your time in 
school either through mistaken economy 
or impatience. 

If you get only an “almost” prepara- 
tion you will be but an “almost” short- 
hand writer. 


vork. 


say: 


Care of the Typewriter 
By C. O. Bentley 
During the past few months I have 
been presenting in this column brief arti- 
cles on the care of the typewriter, pre- 
pared by the manufacturers of the lead- 
ing standard typewriters, which I hope 


adjustments. 


have been of interest and value to the 
operators and owners of machines. 

Summing these articles up, I find that 
in nearly every essential all manufactur- 
ers are agreed and that the most im 
portant things for the operator to know 
are: 

First.—To keep the machine free from 
dust—cleaning it daily. 

Second.—To keep the rods, rollers, 
etc., properly oiled—using only the best 
typewriter oil, and being careful to re- 
move all surplus oil. 

Third.—Not to experiment with the 
All machines are properly 
adjusted before leaving the factory, and 
the screws, tensions, etc., should not be 
tampered with. 

Fourth.—Not to 
machine when simply a thorough clean 
ing and oiling would likely eliminate the 


jerk or strain the 


trouble. 

Fifth—To keep the ribbon movement 
in perfect condition—free from ravel 
ings, etc.; properly cleaned and oiled. 

Sixth.—Above all, not to take the 
machine to pieces. If it does not work 
properly, after following the instruc- 
tions given on the different makes of 
machines, call in a repair man.—Bust- 
ness Monthly Magazine. 


Explained 
John Jones on his stenographer 
With best of reason dotes, 
She’s the only living person who 


Will take from him his notes! 
The others demand cash. 


And for another reason, too, 
He swears that she is great, 
She’s the only woman in the world 
To whom he dares dictate! 


He’s married. 
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Business Letters 
By Mr. C. R. Craig, Phoenix, Arizona. 


(The key to this plate will, be found on page 284) 
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Typewriting Rates 

lilk regular prices for addressing 
ry envelopes on the typewriter from 
straight lists, where every name is taken, 
and no picking out is done by the opera- 
tor, is $3 per thousand, except in quanti- 
ties of 50,000 and over, when the price is 
$2.50 per thousand. Where some search- 
ing for the names is made, picking out 
certain professions or something like 
that, the price runs up to $3.50 to $4 
per thousand. 

Handwriting is usually $1 to $1.50 
per thousand. 

Typewriting is 5 cents per folio; this 
means 5 cents per 100 words. For con- 
venience a regular charge is made of 10 
cents per letter page, containing 200 
words, and 15 cents per legal page, con- 
taining 300 words. 

The regular sheet is 8x10'4 inches or 
81%4x11. The margins must be adjusted 
on the machine to overcome the larger 
amount of writing surface on the latter 
size. 

Legal pages are started 2% 
from the top, with left-hand margin of 
half to three-quarters of an inch. This 
wide margin at the top of sheet is to ac- 
commodate the lap over of the cover 
that is placed on documents for protec- 
tion. They are called manuscript cov- 
ers and are 8'%4x15 inches. 

These prices are for regular spacing. 
For single spacing all prices must be 
doubled, as twice the amount can then 
be put on a page. For triple spacing, 
which is half again as wide as the reg- 
ular spacing, a reduction of one-third is 
made in the price, about, say, 8 cents for 
a letter sheet and 12 cents or 11 cents 
for a legal sheet. 

Figure work is charged for at the rate 
of one and one-half. Thus a letter page 


inches 


-rate of 5 cents each. 


would be 15 cents instead of 10 cents. 

Carbon copies are charged for at the 
For instance, three 
copies of a document are ordered of le- 
gal papers. The price would be 25 
cents a page for as many pages as the 
work amounted to, 20 cents a page, let- 
ter size. Ten copies on very thin paper 
are about the most that can be done sat- 
isfactorily. 

If the work has a great deal of open 
space, and the page is not solidly filled, 
the work can be done for 12 cents and 
3 cents for carbon copies. Work that 
is technical, and poor copy, that is badly 
written or difficult to copy, must be 
charged for by the hour from 50 to 75 
cents. 

Dictation to the machine can also be 
charged for by the hour at the same 
rate. Sometimes a customer will be so 
slow that the operator would lose money 
by the page. 

The customer seldom 
paper, except when his personal letter 
heads are used. The operator supplies 
paper, carbon, cover, fast- 
eners, clips, envelopes, rubber bands, 
machine, even her own brains, 
called upon to help out.—From “The 
Deskman’s Manual.” 


furnishes the 





everything 


when 





For That Tired Feeling 


For the cure of the above-named dis 
ease, the following prescription and treat 
ment is recommended by Prof. Hiram 
Hadley, of Mesilla Park, New Mexico: 


PRESCRIPTION. 


Take the following ingredients in the 
proportions named: 
Thorough knowledge of the subjects 


EE EE ic cad Chesed ods een 50% 
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Careful preparation for each recita- 


DE A6pévbpeKeeeh keseens eens . 10% 
Interest and enthusiasm in the sub- 

LETTE TCT TET Tere eT. 10% 
Sympathy with the pupil’s difficulties10% 
\ppreciation of pupil’s efforts. ..... 10% 
Kind, gentle, cheerful tones of voice 

ED os ov cc avinecccuns 10% 


Mix thoroughly. 

This disease is most successfully treat- 
ed when the doctor, instead of the patient, 
takes the medicine, and the patient gets 
the effect of the medicine by pleasant as- 
sociation with the doctor. Therefore, it 
is recommended that the teacher take a 


large dose one hour before breakfast. 
Then beginning with 9 a. m., take a dose 
each hour until 4 p.m. In very bad cases 
the teacher may take a dose one or two 
hours before retiring at night. Continue 
the treatment during the entire term, un- 
less the pupil is cured sooner. If proper- 
ly administered it rarely requires over 
thirty days to effect a cure. But, to pre- 
vent a return of the disease or other pu- 
pils’ catching it, it is recommended that 
the teacher keep a supply of the medicine 
on hand and take a dose whenever any 
symptoms of the disease appear —Wyom- 
ing School Journal. 





Keys to Plates in this Issue 


4 Phrase Letters Page 278 


My Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly give us your lowest price on 
early potatoes? We are in the market at pres- 
ent, and have some big orders to fill. You are 
aware of the fact that we must sell at the 
same prices as the trust in this city, and if you 
desire to get our orders, you will please bear 
in mind that our shipments must be made 
promptly. 

Awaiting an early reply from you, we remain, 

Yours truly. 





Gentlemen: 

Yours of the Ist inst. received this morning. 
Our shipping clerk informed us that the goods 
were not received earlier than June 8th. We 
should not have been able to fill our orders 
even if the goods had been received as early as 
June Ist. 

In order that same may be disposed of con- 
veniently, we will hold the lot here for a few 
days pending your decision. 

Very respectfully, 





Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly call and see us at your 
earliest convenience regarding the first mort- 
gae on your property? We were somewhat 
disappointed in not hearing from you sooner. 
Were it possible for us to do anything our- 
selves, we would not call on you, but we cannot 
get any money from Smith unless he meets 
vou here personally. This may be due to his 
peculiar notions and the way he manages his 
affairs, however, it must be handled accordingly. 

Yours truly, 





My Dear Sir: 

The checks I sent vou with my letter were 
made vavable to vou. and with this delivery 
of mail I am forwarding you duplicate checks 
for the accounts. 

As I have not vet heard from Mr. Williams. 
I will ask him to see me at once. I learned 
that he has broken his leg, and he is not yet 
able to walk. If you see him, you might speak 
about the note yourself. You should do what- 


ever you can in the matter of presenting notes 
as soon as possible after their receipt. 
Yours truly, 


Business Letters—Page 282 
Sir :— 

Inasmuch as there has been considerable dis- 
put as to the correct location of the boundary 
line between the counties of Maricopa, Yuma, 
and Yavapai, I am desirous of knowing the 
correct longitude of the Gila and Salt River 
Meridian. 


By referring to the “Manual” of 1890, it is 
observed that the longitude of this Meridian is 
given as 112° 15’ 46” west of Greenwich, while 
the “Manual” of 1902 gives the longitude as 
112° 17’ 25”, the latitude being reported prac- 
tically the same in both instances. 


If the longitude 112° 17’ 25” is to be taken as 
the longitude of the Gila and Salt River Merid- 
ian, which I infer, please advise me when and 
by whom were these figures determined, as no 
definite information appears to be to hand in this 
office pertaining to the longitude of the Prin- 
cipal Meridian. 


A few years ago, the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey made a systematic and carefully 
detailed survey of the Salt River Valley, which 
valley is practically bisected by the Principal 
Meridian, and I have no doubt but that, at the 
time, the longitude of Phoenix was determined 
astronomically by a system of observations and, 
with Phoenix as an astronomical base, it is 
highly probable that the distance from the 
Principal Meridian to Phoenix was accurately 
triangulated. 


In view of this, I would suggest, if no definite 
or poitive information is to hand in your office 
with reference to the correct observed longitude 
of the Principal Meridian, that you address a 
letter to the Director of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, requesting him to furnish me with any 
data that he may have in his office pertaining 
to the location of this Meridian 

Very respectfully, 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Getting On 

It is, as I suppose, only the few who dis- 
‘over how much each individual is subject to 
the judgment of his fellows. This ignorance 
or oversight is the more astonishing when, on 
self-examination, we realize the exact opinion 
we form of those even with whom our ac- 
quaintance is of the slightest. The result of 
the most casual intercourse is likely to be a 
definite impression; let this intercourse be ex- 
tended, and, though there is no incentive to 
curiosity and a total absence of interest, we 
form an estimate of those we meet which, 
whether flattering or the reverse of flattering, 
implies a closeness of observation seldom re- 
alized by the object. 

In the case of an employer in relation to 
those he employs, there being a strong incen- 
tive to notice characteristics and to form opin- 
ions, the observation becomes systematic, and 
those even who fill positions of the least im- 
portance, though they may little suppose it, 
are not unlikely to occupy a well-defined niche 
in the estimation of their employer. 

Every employe in an important business oc- 
cupies an important position. 

An office boy intrusted with the task of 
stamping envelopes may, by his continued 
earelessness in affixing 2-cent stamps to let- 
ters addressed to foreign countries, not only 
cause annoyance to important correspondents 
abroad, but create an impression of lax busi- 
ness methods that may have far-reaching ef- 
fects. A rude or inattentive salesgirl may 
easily give lasting offense to a valued custom- 
er. An overofficious collector of accounts due 
may in a moment undo the effects of many 
vears of skillful negotiation. and so, indefinite- 
ivy, instances might be multiplied if necessary 
to show that in a well-ordered business there 
is no employe in a position so humble that 
those responsible for the results of his work 
are not likely to have noticed him closely in 
order to form a judgment on his ability and 
character, 

Moreover, when it is recognized that suc- 
cess often depends more on the favorable im- 
pression created on others, even than on the 
display of natural abilities, the importance of 
recognizing the foregoing truth becomes the 
“more apparent. 

Natural abilities are often of less importance 
than personal suitability. One example wiil 
suffice to illustrate this. 

In a printing establishment two men suc- 
cessively occupy the position of foreman in 
the composing room. One is possessed of the 
highest skill in his profession and is properly 
entitled to be regarded as an artist in the 
matter of typographical display. The other is 
a man of little originality and mediocre at- 
tainments. But suppose that the latter is 
anxious always to please his employer and to 
the best of his ability to carry out his views, 
while the other is impatient under instruc- 
tions, proud of his accomplishments and de- 
termined to do things in his own way; it is 
seen at once which of the two men would be 
of greater value in the position occupied. 

For every employe there is an art in suiting 
his employer which is too clear to be con- 
fused with fawning methods of currying favor. 
Yet it goes farther than merely performing 
work in the way wanted, because the employe 


is not judged only as a machine, but as a man. 

Thus I am led to insist that every employe 
should study this art of pleasing and I shall 
then consider the most important way of pleas- 
ing. 

It is, it need hardly be stated, by loyalty. 

“First and foremost I look for loyalty among 
those associated with me.’ This remark made 
to me by one of the most successful business 
men in this country states the point of view 
which I believe to be generally held. 

“But,” you ask, “is loyalty recommended 
merely as a device to please?’’ That it is a 
duty imposed by the condition of employment 
does not require argument. But it is not 
without avail to show that a duty has its re- 
wards as well as its obligations, and it is for 
this reason I have pointed out that traits of 
character are noticed even in those who might 
expect to escape observation and that they are 
of primary importance in influencing the suc- 
cess of a business career. 





How can you, the beginner, or you, the prac- 
ticed writer, afford to be without the helpful 
advice and encouragement of the shorthand 
magazine? This is an excellent time to sub- 
scribe, as they are all brimful of good things 
from the recent convention. 

The general advice and the special depart- 
mental sections in the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World each month are simply invalu- 
able as mediums of imparting information and 
encouragement to stenographers at all stages 
of their work. 

And there are many other good magazines 
besides these! ‘The shorthand student of to- 
day may be well supplied with professional 
literature for little more than the asking. 


The Cultural Value of Shorthand 

It is here that the teacher finds his oppor- 
tunity to inform the student concerning a va- 
riety of subjects, to explain to him the sig- 
nificance of the legal phrase, the foreign quo- 
tation, the historical reference, and the phil- 
osophic suggestion. It is here that the student 
can be put in touch with the great world out- 
side the school room, with the great political 
and economic movements, the progress of 
science and invention. It is here that often- 
times he discovers in himself an innate adapt- 
ability to a certain field of labor, in which he 
afterwards specializes and attains to high suc- 
cess and honor. Many things we learn uncon- 
sciously, by the process of absorption, by vir- 
tue of our intellectual environment. No schol- 
ar can have pure English and lofty thoughts 
poured through him for twenty,or thirty weeks 
and not be made, even in spite of himself, in 
spite of his stupid indifference, better and 
wiser thereby. Even to those who are the most 
automatic in their work some little part of the 
matter dictated will cling and abide. 

It is this capacity for absorption, this em- 
bracing of the advantages that their work af- 
forded them, that accounts for so many young 
men who began as stenographers attaining high 
success in other fields. It is this that ac- 
counts for Secretary Cortelyou being now in 
the president's cabinet instead of thumping a 
typewriter in some dingy office. It is this 
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that accounts for Mr. Loeb now occupying the 
highly responsible and honorable position of 
secretary to the president instead of being en- 
gaged in some trivial and servile capacity at 
a meagre compensation, 

Many of our successful lawyers today were 
formerly stenographers who in that capacity 
took full advantage of the excellent oppor- 
tunity to learn the law afforded them in their 
office work. Many of our best newspaper writ- 
ers today are ex-stenographers who cultivated 
literary ability as a result of their shorthand 
labors. Many of our great captains of industry 
hold their present commanding positions in the 
business world because of the familiarity with 
the business that they gained while engaged 
in stenographic work. There is hardly any po- 
sition for a stenographer worth having that does 
not offer excellent advantages for advancement 
in some other line of work, if the occupant is 
awake to the opportunities about him. 

Shorthand dictation can be made to sup- 
plement and reinforce much of the other com- 
mercial work. For example, with my classes, 
I always spend several weeks in law work, dic- 
tating the most common law forms and pa- 
pers, and am able to make this of especial 
value to those taking business law, for the 
transcribing familiarizes them thoroughly with 
the legal forms and phraseology they need to 
know. Shorthand also to a very appreciable 
extent helps out the work in business English, 
In his transcription work the student is taught 
the proper business forms, is made familiar 
with accurate, concise and expressive English, 
poor English and faulty spelling and pronun- 
ciation being constantly pointed out to him. 
He comes to appreciate that clearness of ex- 
pression is but another name for clarity of 
thought. 

But right here I want to emphasize the fact 
that in order to expect satisfactory results in 
this matter of imparting information and cul- 
ture through means of the exercises dictated, 
the teacher has a task of his own to perform, 
and that is carefully to drill the students from 
the very beginning of the work on the import- 
ance of giving constant attention to and re- 
taining in the mind the thought of the mat- 
ter dictated. Very aften, instead of asking 
a scholar to read his notes, I require of him 
to repeat to me as best he can the thoughts 
or argument of the letter just given. This 
leads to a most valuable acquisition, for we all 
know that in reading notes that are necessarily 
inaccurate because of the strain of high speed, 
those scholars who have the best retaining 
powers will get out the quickest and most ac- 
curate transcription, other things being equal. 
The student must be taught to appreciate that 
the study of shorthand can be made to mean 
much more to him than the mere mechanical 
process of note-taking and transcribing—that 
the one great advantage in having these pro- 
cesses become mechanical is to relieve the mind 
from necessity of application to them, and thus 
to leave it free to appreciate and absorb the 
thought that is being fed it. The mind grows 
by what it feeds upon. 

In order that we may more deeply appreciate 
the extreme importance that every possible 
opportunity should be embraced by the teacher 
thus to broaden and discipline the student, let 
us for a moment consider what is to be expect- 
ed of the stenographer when he is required to 
do practical work. Of course, I take it for 
granted that we are all instructing the young 


men and young women placed in our care with 
the idea of training them to become something 
more than mere office appliances—that our aim 
is that purpose to the accomplishment of which 
all true pedagogic effort is devoted—to assist 
the student to become of the greatest possible 
usefulness in life. I take it that we are en- 
deavoring so to train our students as to de- 
velop what is the highest, noblest and the best 
in them, perhaps hoping, and in many cases 
knowing, that this young boy or girl is to use 
the mystic art simply as a stepping stone to 
higher things. I believe that to become a good 
stenographer requires as extensive a prepara- 
tion as does any other profession—more than 
some of them. An ambitious young man asked 
of an experienced shorthand writer: 

“What should I study in order to prepare 
myself as a stenographer?” 

“Everything,” was the astonishing reply. 
Someone has remarked that no other work so 
imperatively demands instantaneous mental 
comprehension with instantaneous manual ex- 
ecution. It is not sufficient that the stenog- 
rapher be able to take down and faithfully 
transcribe what he hears; to be a phonograph 
is not to be a phonographer. 

“I do not doubt your accuracy,’’ said the late 
Senator Hoar to an official stenographer, “I 
dread it.” 

Many times he must be inventive rather than 
imitative, literary rather than literal. Many 
times he must have “logic as unerring as light, 
and an imagination that supplies defects and 
builds the perfect from a fragment.’”” To sum 
up, then, there must be the alert, unerring 
ear, the agile finger, the unfailing nerve, the 
retentive memory, the practised eye, discern- 
ing judgment, general information and broad 
culture. This is the ideal stenographer—the 
ideal to which we all can aspire, and I believe 
the higher we aim and the higher we teach 
our students to aim, the better results will we 
attain, even though in no case will the ideal 
be realized, as it so seldom is in any of life’s 
work. 

True it is that with the limited time at our 
disposal we cannot train students to be pro- 
fessional reporters. Perhaps, anyway, report- 
ers are born, not made. True it may be that 
much of the material in our hands is raw and 
crude, and grossly unfit. Perhaps in our 
classes we have all grades of ability and dis- 
ability from sage to simpleton—some of them 
rankly ill-adapted to the work at all, and it 
will be highly to our credit if we succeed in 
preparing some of these incapables for aman- 
uensis positions where they can earn their chew- 
ing gum and tickets to the vaudeville perform- 
ances. But we must ever have in mind the 
forceful expression of Carlyle: ‘‘That there should 
one man die ignorant,’’ said he, “who had the 
capacity for knowledge, is what I call a trag- 
edy.”’ And a grave charge rests against us as 
teachers, if in all our professional experience, 
we have failed, either through ignorance or in- 
difference, to arouse even one student to the full 
realization of the opportunities before him to 
rise to higher fields of usefulness. 


Wellman on Advertising 


Replying to a charge made by a mining en- 
gineer that his attempt to reach the north pole 
by airship was an advertising scheme, engineered 
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y a daily newspaper, Walter Wellman writes 
1 the Chicago Record-Herald in defense: 

“Suppose it were nothing but an advertising 
cheme? As a savant servant of industrialism 

ou must know that advertising is as much a 
art of modern business as bookkeeping or pay 
lay. Very little business is done without it. It 
s a part of the machinery of diffusion, of mar- 
keting, like solid merit in the wares, like the 
ternal struggle that is going on throughout the 
world to make things better and cheaper than 
ne’s rivals, which is such a mighty agency in 
the progress of civilization and the lifting and 
broadening of the standard of comfort and con- 
venience among hundreds of millions of people. 
if goods are to be manufactured to meet the 
demands of modern civilization, they must be 
sold. Advertising is a part of the selling ma- 
chinery. It is just as worthy and dignified, if it 
be done honestly, as the honest day’s work of 
the man in the mill making the goods. To sneer 
at advertising is to sneer at civilization itself. 
Because you do not happen to need advertising 
in your particular field of activity, would you 
condemn it in all others? In your country you 
perhaps need no overcoats; then it must be ri- 
diculous and grotesque in your eyes to wear 
overcoats in more rigorous climes. 

‘More than any other thing in the world, ad- 
vertising has served to make _ industrialism, 
commercialism, the handmaiden of literature, of 
art, of science, of the diffusion of knowledge 
and culture among the human mass. So please 
do not take advertising out of our modern life. 
If you do, at a blow you stop all the magazines 
and great newspapers, cut short the careers of 
thousands and thousands of writers and illus- 
trators, send the world backward to the dull- 
ness of the Quarterly Review, read by one man 
in a hundred thousand, make the almanac and 
the family bible the principal literature of the 
masses, and give us a taste of the gaiety of 
life in the time of Noah, when man thought of 
nothing but this bread and meat, his wives, his 
herds; when the only incentive he had to a 
voyage of exploration was his desire to save 
himself, his swine, his poultry, and his wives, 
from high water.”’ 


Business Letters 


The Western Rattan Co., 
Siegel and Wells Sts., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen: 

We return your claim against the Iowa Ma- 
chine Works as uncollectable. Our correspond- 
ent at Toledo, Iowa, reports that nothing can 
be collected, and that he has been obliged to 
return a great many claims received by him. 

We have recevied draft in settlement of your 
claim against William H. Wade, and will remit 
shortly. 

The William Smith Cycle Mfg. Co. have paid 
us all told $200.00 and promise to pay balance 
next week. 

Yours very truly, 

Credit Dept., Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

In the statement you sent me this month I 
find several errors; these probably occurred be- 
cause the credits were not included in the 
statement. I call your attention to these, and 


if I am in error, please notify me so that we 
may adjust the matter. 
Enclose find check for $31.92, in full of ac- 
count for the month of December. 
Yours very truly, 





Mr. C. B. Dawson, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Dear Sir: 

Some time ago I sold you a note of Max 
Oschey of $100 payable in New York. The note 
is due to-day and the makers have made ar- 
rangements to pay it at the office of the Chi- 
cago Coal Co., of this city, thinking that they 
still held it, so, undoubtedly, it will not be taken 
care of in New York. Of course, I take this for 
granted only on account of the arrangements to 
pay it having been made here. If this is not 
taken care of in New York, and is returned to 
you, please send it to me and it will be paid 
immediately, together with all costs, and over- 
due interest. 

Yours very truly, 





Mr. Charles M. Goodman, Sheriff, 
Clinch County, Homerville, Ga. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find summons in the chancery 
cause of W. S. Tucker, Hayneville, Ala., vs. W. 
H. Dick & Co., Pine Level, Ala. 

Please serve them not later than May 18th, 
and make return as soon as possible. Enclosing 
check to cover fees for serving same, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

P. S.—I shall expect to hear from you in re- 
gard to the Lansing matter immediately upon 
your receipt of word from the attorney there. 
This case should be brought to a close at the 
earliest possible date and I am ready to exert 
all my efforts towards this end. The enclosed 
memoranda may be of value to you in _ this 
connection. 


Sermon 


and my sense of dependence without a uni- 
fying mind and the moral purpose lying back 
of the laws and forces of nature and human- 
ity? I need faith that God is and that He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. 
There is nothing irrational, my friends (it 
seems to me), in the attitude of the religious 
man who accepts as true a conviction which it 
is not possible completely to verify in experi- 
ence. This is only doing what the man of sci- 
ence does in his sphere and what every rational 
man must do if he is to lead a rational life. 
Faith belongs to every activity of man by 
which he seeks to relate himself practically to 
his environment and make it answer to his 
need. I think it is clear that as long as there 
are unknown regions in our universe, as long 
as there are untrodden paths of experience— 
and there always will be such—we shall need 
to maintain faith while we are getting know!l- 
edge. “For he that doubteth is like the surge 
of the sea driven by the wind and tossed.” 
Let not that man think he will gain anything. 

If the child did not have confidence that he 
could do what he sees his elders do he would 
not have courage to try again, after a fall, to 
walk. So we need courage to face mystery, to 
bear pain, to go out into the dark, untrodden 
ways, because out of our doubts and stumbling 
we yet believe that we are not walking alone. 
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All this is still further illustrated in history, 
where it is shown on a larger scale. Thus the 
Israelites came out of Egypt a raw and inex- 
perienced multitude. When they arrived at the 
Jordan, on the border of the new land which 
they were to conquer and occupy, they were 
nervous and fearful. They had Jittle experi- 
ence as warriors and none as conquerors and 
colonizers. The country, the conditions, the 
people were all new to them. They had not 
passed that way before. The untried difficul- 
ties seemed great and overwhelming. Then, we 
are told, the word of the Lord came to them: 
“Do not stop or turn back or stand still, but 
follow the Ark of the Covenant and the Lord 
will show you wonders.’ If you have faith in 
God and in your cause all obstacles shall melt 
away in your path. The book of Joshua is a 
great epic of faith. It is something more than 
history. It was probably never intended, at 
least in earlier times, to be considered as his- 
tory. It is a great epic of faith, where we see 
God descending among men and showing them 
wonders because they have a responsive faith 
which makes it possible for God to reveal Him- 
self to them. Throughout the Bible, which this 
people gave to the world, there runs this feel- 
ing like a strong undercurrent, carrying this 
great conviction to men—wherever there is to 
be growth and progress and victory and last- 
ing achievement there must be faith to stand 
in the stead of experience where that is lack- 
ing, or to reinforce its imperfections. ‘Follow 
the Ark and God will show you wonders.”’ 
The history of our own country furnishes 
similar illustrations. When the thirteen colon- 
nies decided to be independent they entered 
upon an untried path. It was not enough to 
set up a Declaration of Independence. It was 
not enough to be willing to fight for the rights 
of men. There were no precedents to follow, 
no unity of opinion and loyalty. The way was 
dark and unknown. But though it was an age 
of skepticism, an age of deists and cyclopedists, 
the spirit of Cromwell and the faith of the 
Puritans, who trusted a higher sovereignty 
than that of kings and armies, was not dead. 
It lived in George Washington and his true 
helpers. It was stronger than fear and skepti- 
cism. It was stronger than dissension at Phil- 
adelphia, and hunger at Valley Forge. So the 
war was fought and the war was won. But 
the most essential and most difficult task still 
remained, the task of establishing a govern- 
ment. The federal convention called to draft 
a constitution was more important than any 
war that was ever fought. A written consti- 
tution was a new thing in those days. Besides, 
it is one thing to see your ideal and even to be 
willing to fight for it. It is another thing, and 
a much more difficult thing, to realize it and 
put it into practice. Men were not wanting 
who, like Frederick of Prussia, said the United 
States could not endure, since republican gov- 
ernment had never been known to exist for any 
length of time where territory was not limited 
and concentrated. Truly, the way was full of 
hidden pitfalls and untried dangers! How near 
the federal convention of 1777 was to failure, 
how men and interests, judgments and desires 
differed and antagonized each other, every stu- 
dent of history knows. Again the spirit that 
had passed like iron into the blood of the 
Puritans and the Huguenots, that had estab- 
lished faith where vision failed, came to the 
When all agreement seemed hopeless 


rescue. 


and failure imminent, the spirit of faith was 
not dead. ‘“‘We must seek the guidance of Al- 
mighty God,’’ said Franklin; and thereafter the 
sessions were opened with prayer. No one sus- 
pects Benjamin Franklin of idle sentiment or 
belief in magic. It was that hidden faith in 
God which is the essential condition of unity 
and brotherhood among men and which comes 
to the surface in the deepest needs, when ex- 
perience fails, while destiny is at stake. Where 
that spirit lives there is no turning back. ‘‘Fol- 
low the Ark and the Lord will show you won- 
ders.”’ 

I suppose the chief difference between the 
American Revolution and its success and the 
French Revolution and its failure was the per- 
vading spirit which in one instance maintained 
faith in unseen forces, directing men toward 
confidence, unity and peaceful order, and the 
other scorned all faith in the absence of ex- 
perience and was wrecked on the rocks of wild 
impulse and brutal ambition—which is not to 
say that the cause of one was more or less 
just than that of the other. It is just to say 
that this stream of confidence was lacking in 
one case and was present in the other. ‘‘Fol- 
low the Ark.’”” Translated into modern language 
that means, ‘‘Follow the unseen forces that 
draw you toward truth and righteousness. Heed 
the voice of your conscience. Be true to your 
duty at whatever cost. Be sure that person- 
ality is superior to dead facts and that it is 
supreme over nature, and that character is of 
greater worth than wealth. Believe in an ulti- 
mate object and ideal of life which is greater 
than anything realized in the social, industrial 
or political world of today, and -have your 
ideal before you. Do not stop or turn back.” 

What of the future? The future will be what 
men of purpose and ideals make it—men who 
look before and not behind. It will be what 
man and God together make it, not men with- 
out God, not God without man. And what of 
Immortality? No man can prove it. We wish 
we could all prove it, but no man can prove 
it. But every man can will to live as though he 
were immortal and as though future destinies 
hinged upon his living thus. ‘Follow the Ark 
and the Lord will show you wonders.” In 
Christian terms that means “Follow Jesus, 
whose attitude toward God and man is the best 
we have known and greater than we have yet 
realized. To follow Him is to have strong and 
enduring relationships and a large and definite 
measure of values; it is to believe in the fath- 
erhood of God and brotherhood of man, the in- 
finite value of the human soul and the possible 
and necessary moral success of human life on 
the basis of these values. Is such a unity of 
faith and ideal necessary? Shall we ever get 
anywhere as a human family without a great 
common faith and purpose which shall lead us 
all together? The answer cannot be doubtful. 
It is in this way that religion opens a path to 
the future. If its end is not clearly known that 
is because it transcends anything we have yet 
experienced, because it is great and wonderful 
beyond what the eye has seen or the ear 
heard. It is in guiding us along this path that 
faith finds its true province, that religion proves 
its worth as a final equipment which fits man 
for his destiny. 
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